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Vor. II 


cyTAW HOUSE—BALTIMORE, 


Original. 





MARYLAND. 


The Eutaw House, on the northwest corner of Balti- | 


more and Eutaw streets, is the most magnificent brick build. 
ing in the City. It covers an area of upwards of nineteen 
thousand square feet. The fronts, exhibit an immense pile, 
the one on Eutaw street being one hundred and twenty feet 
in length, and that on Baltimore strect one hundred and ten 
fet. The front on Eutaw street has a wing running north 
one hundred and eighty-six feet; there are also four smaller 
wings, two extending east, and two west; one of which con- 
nects with the main wing on Eutaw street. The entire building 
is sixty-six feet, (five stories,) high to the square. The prin- 
cipal entrance ison Entaw street, through a Grecian Dorie 
portico, the massy entablature of which is supported by four 
marble columns. There is also a private entrance for fami- 
lies on Baltimore street. 

The basement story on Baltimore and Eutaw streets, is of 
massy columns of the most beautiful white marble, and is 
wccupied principally as stores, eight in number. 

The building contains upwards of two hundred and thirty 
rooms. On the principal story there is one of the largest and 
most pleasant dining rooms in the country; and a ladie’s or- 
dinary in that part of the house occupied by females. The 
balance of this story laid is off in reading rooms, sitting rooms, 
and private parlors. The second principal story is divided 
into large parlors, with chambers attached or detached, as 
may be most convenient for occupants. The third and fourth 
stories are divided into chamber rooms, many of which are 
lige. The construction of the building is such that boarders 
who prefer, may remain perfectly private. It is furnished in 
the very best style throughout. . 

The Eutaw House was commenced in 1832 and completed 
in 1833, The foundation walls are of stone, twenty-eight in. 
ches in thickness; the other walls, which are of brick, are 
twenty-two inches thick. ‘The roof is covered with slate, 
and is surmounted by a dome, two stories high, in the shape 


ot an octagon; it is sixteen feet in diameter, and forty feet | 


sbove the square of the building; the sash, which are high, 
are screened by venetian shutters. If we except the Wash. 
ington Monument, this dome is the highest erection in the 
city; the building itself being within one square of the 
nighest eminence. It overlooks the entire city, and com- 
mands an extensive view of the river and bay; vessels may be 
“mn, without the aid of a glass, at tle distance of twelve 
miles, 

Throughout the principal story and stairway, the floor is 
covered with zine, as well for convenience as for protection 
cgainst fire. This arrangement renders the spacious rooms 
%e.0W, cool and pleasant during the warm seas::n, and in some 
“egree assists in distributing the heat in the winter. 

The Eutaw House is one of the largest public houses in the 
Uhited States; it was inodeled by Samuel Harris esq. archi- 
tect; built by Messrs. John and Valentine Dushane; the brick 
York was done by Mr. Jacob Wolff, 
Piet Asahel Hussey, Baltimore is mainly indebted for 
5 ion of this noble edifice; and the manner in which 
meas has been managed under his superintend- 
, 4y ofall praise. While others have clamorously 
‘outended for the 
hase in “ patronage, to the four winds, Mr. Hus- 
cane te o in 
‘elers from i = 
Kis es 
_ Pping with Mr, H 


ED circulati : fobs 2 
tulating and increasing in those sections of our coun- 
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try. His new building has drawn patrons from other quar- || Boats were sent in search of him near the coast, ships 
‘ters; and those who prefer, a high, healthy, commanding, |Mooked for him at sea, but no person was discovered who 
|| and fashionable neighborhood, will not be mistaken in making || had seen him, nor were any of his domestics missing; which 
'|the Eutaw House their transient home while travelling. proved that none accompanied him. 
Night came on apace, but he did not appear; *tis morning, 
THE VISIONIST. miday, and evening, and yet no Jeronymo. 
| Translated from the German. Suspicions of a most direful nature were excited, for infor- 
| i heiet ebanbitieds mation had been received, that an Aigerine cruiser had, a few 
days before, landed on the coast, and that several of the in- 
habitants had been seized upon and taken away as his booty. 
Two gallies were immediately manned, the venerable Duke 
commanded the first, with a determination to liberate his son at 
the risk of his own life. After three days sail, they discovered the 
crusier, having the advantage of the winds from the com- 
mencement of the chase; they approached, and came so near 
that Lorenzo (who was on board the first galley) believed he 
saw his brother on the deck of the enemy’s vessel. Suddenly 
|a storm separated them. if 
e 


With great difficulty the injured vessels weathered 4 
he anticipated prize had vanished, and necessity 








| 
I] 
Original, 


Five years may probably have elapsed (said a Sicillian) | 
|| since I was in Naples, where I practiced my art with consid- 
'|erable success. Forming an intimacy with a certain Loren- 
'|zo Del Mente, Knight of the order of St. Stephen; a | 
| young and affluent cavalier, of one of the first families in | 
'| the kingdom, who complimented me highly, and appeared to | 
| view my secret art, with feclings of reverence. 
| He disclosed to me that the Duke (his father) was an ar- | 
‘dent follower of the “Cabala,” a magical order, and would 
|| consider himself highly favored, to know that such a sage, | compelled them to land at the Isle of Malta. 
| (for so he was pleased to address me) dwelt beneath his roof.'| The griefof the family became inexpressibly great, and the 
|The old gentleman resided on one of his country-seats, ro- || life of the young Count was dispaired of. 

mantically situated on the sea-side; where he, in almost en-|| Five years rolled on in fruitless researches. Enquiries 

tire seclusion, bewailed the loss of a beloved son; who by || were made throughout the whole Barbarian coast, and enor- 
|some unfortunate occurrence had been torn from him. I | mous rewards were offered for the restoration of the young 
|could plainly discover by the Knight’s remarks, that he and | Count; but no person proffered his services. Circumstances 
/his family wished my aid; and thought that from my super- | at length induced the supposition, that the same storm which 
|natural knownledge of things, they could come to some con- | had separated the ships, had wrecked the cruiser, and that 
| clasion concerning their lost son, since ail natural means had | all on board had found a watery grave. 
| proved abortive. “Especially,” said Lorenzo, “my father || Although this was a mere supposition, yet, there was much 
| would have cause to view you as the author of his rest, as | to establish itas truth. Nothing, however, would justify the 
| well as his earthly happiness.” '| relinquishment of the hope, that the lost one would again ap= 

But the circumstance itself, would have prevented such a | pear. Should he not return, the family would become cither 

| state of things. | extinet, or the second brother would be obliged to renounce 
| Lorenzo was the Duke’s younger son, on which account he |the study of divinity and ‘supercede the first-born in his 
| was destined for the ministerial office; and the elder brother | rights. P 
| was heir to the estate, as is the custome in those coun-|) ‘Though this would seem to render but little justice to the 
| tries. | latter, yet, the family dared not, through a too far forced con- 

Jeronymo, for so the elder was called, had spent several | sciousness, be exposed to the risk of becoming extinct. 
years fu travelling, and retured to his native country about || Grief and old-age brought the venerable old man nearer to 
seven years before, for the purpose of bringing his marriage || his grave. With each new and successive visitation, the hope 
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storm. 



































|to'a close, with the only daughter of a neighboring royal 
|house of En——te; concerning which both families had 
| agreed ever since the birth of the children, in order that their 
| splendid estates might thereby become united. 
Notwithstanding this compact, which was a mere parental 
| convenience, and although the hearts of the betrothed had 
| not neen consulted as to the choice, yet they secretly ratified 
| the same, 
| Jeronymoand Antonio, were brought up together, and the 
little constraint that had been imposed upon them,—whom 


| every person, even then, was accustomed to cunsider as des- | 


tined for each other,—had excited between them, at an early 
period, a tender feeling, which, by a sameness of character, 
was made firmer, and in after years manifested itself in 
love. 
|| A separation of four years had increased and nourished 
this feeling instead of conquering it; and Jeronymo returned 
as ardent and as devoted to the arms of his affianced bride, 
\as if he had never been separated from her. 


| behold! the bridegroom disappeared. 


|| mained longer than usual, which occasioned much alarm 


| of ever seeing his lost son, became more dim. He very much 
feared the downfall of his house, which he knew might be 
prevented if he could reconcile his conscience to the act of 
seeing injustice, and. conclude to favor the younger brother, 
| at the expense of the elder, should he be alive. In order that 
| the compact might be fulfilled with the royal house of Enetti 
it would only be necessary that a name should be changed; 
‘then the object, of both houses could be accomplished. Coun- 
|| tess Antonia could cither be called the wife of Loienzo or Je- 
| ronymo. 
The improbability of the reappearance of Jeronymo, afflic- 
\| ting as it might be, was not sogreat a calamity as the extinc- 
tion of the house. 
i The venerable Duke, by whom the approach of death was 
| felt more sensibly every day, wished to die, at least to be lib. 
| arated from this intranquility, He who brought to bear this step. 
| was the same who proffited most thereby. Lorenzo, untouch- 
ed by the incentive of an immense estate, was entirely in- 
|| sensible to the charms of the most lovely of creatures, who 





palm of excellence, and blazoned their Ia. || Preparations of the most lively kind were going on, when I was about to be given over to his arms, refused with a gen. 


/erous consciousness to roba brother, who perhaps might 


a quiet and dignified course, and will | He had been accustomed to spend whole evenings at a \ be alive, and would again return to his property and his love, 
palm with accumulated honors. Tra- | country-seat which commanded a beautiful prospect of the | 
t and South, have been in the habit of | sea, where he frequently amused himself with’ an excursion | already sufficiently direful, through a long confinement per- 
ussey for years, and his fame has long || on the water. It happened on one such occasion that he re- || haps,—if he be not in reality dead, that I should embitter it 


—“Is,” exclaimed he, “the misfortune of my dear brother not 


I by a theft, which would deprive him of that which to him is 
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most dear? With what kind of heart could . 
thoughts to Heaven for his return, if his wife reposed in my | 
arms? With what kind of face should I hasten to meet him 
when at last a miracle should bring him back? But should’ 
he be eternally torn from us, 
cred memory more, than by leaving unfilled the everlasting 
vacuum which his death has caused in our circle; as if we} 
would offer all our hopes upon his grave, and leave untouched | 
that which is his alike in one sanctuary.” | 

But all the reasons which brotherly love could suggest.) 
were not equivalent in the venerable Duke’s opinion, to the 
entire annihilation of a family which had already flourished 
nine hundred years. All that Lorenzo gained from him, was 
a space of two years before he led to the altar the Bride of his, 
brother. During the interval, enquires were made and mes- 
sengers sent abroad, and even Lorenzo himself performed sev- 


eral journcys and often exposed his person to danger. 
No expense nor trouble was spared in order to find the lost 


| 


attempts as the former. \ 

Antoniv’s situation occasioned the most agonizing conflict 
between duty and inclination. ‘The disinterested magna- 
nimity of Lorenzo touched her, and she felt inclined to adore 
the man she once supposed she never could love; and wound- | 
ed by the frequent reprovings of her inward monitor, her heart | 
bled at every pore. | 

Her feclings towards the cavalier appeared to argument in 
the same degree that he increased his addresses—for with in- 


ing her youth. A tender sympathy, unobserved, had usurped 
the place of that disinterestedness with which he nad been 


accustomed to view her; his too treacherous perception deceived | 
him and a furious passion soon began to rage in his bosom. Yet | 


even at the expense of his feclings he gave heed to the 
dictates of honor; and he alone contrary to the will of the 
* whole family, undertook to protect the unfortunate lady. All 
hig endeavors proved abortive; every victory which he gained 
over his passion only made him appear the more worthy in 
her estimation, and the magnanimity with which he resign- 
ed her, only increased hier regard for him, and was so much: in 
tke removal of her opposition. 

®Thus stood matters,” said the Sicillian “when the cavalicr 
invited me to visit him at his country-seat.” 

The warm recommendation of my patron prepared for me 
a reception that surpassed my fondest expectation. I must not 
forget to remark here that through some wonderful operation, 
I had succeeded to make my name renowned in those parts 
which might have had a tendency to confirm the Duke’s 
belief, and to raise lis expectations of me to the high- 
est pitch. How I succeeded with him you will learn; and 
from former confessions, which I have aleady made, you can 
draw your conclusions. AI made use of all the mystical 
books which I found in the immense library belonging to the 
Duke, I soon learned to converse with him in his own lan- 
guage and brought my systein of the invisible world in accor- 
with his own manacr of thinking. 

He believed exactly what I desired; and was as confident 
in the amalgamation of philosophy and myticism as if sworn 
on the article of the canon. 
gious, and his belief in this school had been cultivated to the 
highest degree, my miracles in the same manner made an 
easicr impression, and at length J entangled him so much in 


Moreover, as he was very reli- 


mysticism, that nothing with him had credit as soon as it be- 
came real. In short I became the worshiped wonder of the 
place. 

The ordinary contents of my lectures were the exaltation 
of human nature and the communion with beings of a high- 
er order, with my authority from the infallible “Count of Ca- 
bala.” 

The young Countess, who since the loss of her Scloved, 
existed more in the spiritual world than in the real, evi- 
denced in her character and actions a semblance of mel- 
anchuly; she began to view with aversion the repeated signs 
I pronounced. Even the domestics of the house congregated 
in the chambers when I held forth, in order that they might 
glean a few words; which fragments they explained after their 
own mode. 

I might have spent about two months at this place, when 
one morning the cavalier stept into my chamber with a de- 
meanor bordering on despondency. 


“Captain,” exclaimed he,“I am forever undone! I must. 
go hence, I can endure this no longer.’ | 
“Why my dear sir,” said I “what has laid hold on you? 
tell me, what is the matter?” 
“Oh! this terrible agony,” continued he. Here he sprang | 
with vehemence from the chair and threw himself into my | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


1 raise my | arms. “I have braved it like a man—but I can endure it no I cape until I became acquainted with ey 
| longer.” 


whereby can we honor his sa- 


‘heart. ‘Two words, friend, could end my anguish—but in| 4 be more dangerous than a 
| vain! My destiny will remain a calamity, until eternity | 


| happy 


one; but the two succeeding years passed away in as fruitless | 


/ment will again return to me. 


| ued with sadness, “oh! that he could but perceive my wretch. || 


<a : : | guish."—Here he commenced weeping violently with his 
tense suffering he observed the silent grief that was consum- |) 


}it was probable, yet possesed a gleam of hope that he who! him again, and always found him in the same posture. 



























ery circum: 
|| lating to the deceased. Divers pictures that I ball Sets 
0 


“Sir,” continued I, “in whom is the fault? is it not every | him were now before me; in order that I might give the 
|thing to your bidding? Father of a family”— |'deluding similarity to the appearence, I onl se 

“Father of a family!” interupted he, ‘what is that to me. | him to communicate through the medium of ae oe 
Do I want a forced bride, or a free inclination? have I not) his voice could not excite suspicion, wen oe 
‘a rival? Oh! and in whom, a rival perhaps among the dead | ay length the spirit came forth, clothed in habil 
—leave me! oh, leave me! If it take me to the end of time, 1! tog with blood, his neck was covered with dee PE hs 
must find my dear brother.” wounds:—you will see, remarked the Sicillian 
| “How,” continued I, “after so many heart-rending conflicts | ular I deviated from the general supposition ‘which 
can you yet indulge that hope?” | you know, that he had suffered with those on hoard si ~ 

“Hope!” exclaimed he, “Hope, long ago became extinct in ger, Because I had reasons to believe that this y ee 
this bosom. What is it to me if I do yet hope? am I happy ‘change would in no small degree increase the ap ares 
so long as one ray of this hope continues to glow in Antonio’s ‘of the vision, and as nothing on the contrary ie oo 
two strict approximation to 
- reality. Now I put the qnestion to the apparition, whether 
break her long and potent silence, and graves testify for ine.” | or not he had left any thing behind which to him was dear? 

“Is it this then?” said I, “that can make make you) The spirit shook his head three times and raise his idaiate 

i ” } heaven. Before he disappeared he drew from his finger a 
‘Happy?” exclaimed he, “1 doubt whether ever content-| ring, which was afterwards found upon the floor. 


' . > 4 ini 
Ob! this encwtainty i aa | It was truly pityful to see how mournfully the Countess 


earful curse.” si ne 
fi ” ages : : ._ || serutinized the face of the apparition. 
After a short pause he again collected himself and _contin- || 


ot- 
P and horrible 
in this partic. 


Now it was clearly established that Jeronymo was no more 


edness! Can she, this faithful one, make him happy, who at || in the land of the living. From this day the family publish. 
,ed his death every where, at the same time all went in mourn. 


the same time, causes turmoil, and anxiety, to lay hold on) = lapeiiae i ‘ 
The circumstance of the ring dispelled Anto. 


his brother? Shall the living pine after the dead, whose so- | ing for hiss, 
ciety they can no more enjoy? Did he but know my an-| 210’s doubts, and had a tendency to favor greatly the Count’s 
| suit; but the violent impression the appearance had made on 


her brought on a severe disease which had almost forever frus. 
trated that hope which glowed in the bosom of her lover. As 
'soon as she became convalescent,—strange as it may appear, 


face pressed against my bosom. Perhaps—yes—perhaps, he 
would himself lead her to my arms—and shall this, my fond- 


est wish, not be fulfilled?” 
“What do you say, friend,” said I. |—she determined to take the veil; from which she could 
‘only be dissuaded, through the emphatic remonstrances 


Here he gazed at me in astonishment. | : : 
“Far more inconsiderable causes,” continued I, “have in- jof her father confessor, in whom she placed the most 
At last, through the united endeavors 


terested the departed, in the fate of the living.” | eabounded nea. = 

“Should the whole temporal welfare of one being—of a| of this venerable father, and the two families, she was brought 
brother—The whole temporal welfare, ob, how I feel that! || mennede te Siar peepee. 

How truly you have spoken!—My whole felicity! 

“Can the tranquility of a mourning family” said I, “be 
no worthy cause. Certainly! if ever an earthly cause can 
justify an interruption of the peace of Saints, to make use of a 
secret power”’—Here he interrupted me. 

“For God sake, friend, say nothing more of this! True,| 
at one tine, I harbored such thoughts, and supposed I had 
mentioned them to you; but long ago I have cast them from 
me, as something untenable.” 

“You can easily perceive,” continued the Sicillian, “to 
what this conversation led us. I endeavored to dispel the || 
Count’s scruples, and make him consent to a trial of my skill. | 
In this I at length succceded, and it was determined that the || 
spirit of the deceased should be summoned to appear; where. | 
unto I stipulated for the space of fourteen days for the pur- | 
pose, as 1 informed them, of preparing myself for the ccca-| 
ssion. After this time had terminated and my instruments 





| The last day of the lamentation was apointed as the happy 
| epoch, since the old Duke was determined to make the legiti- 
| mate right more firm if possible. The day arrived, and Lo- 
|renzo reccived his ‘trembling bride.’ The day passed. A 
‘splendid banquet was prepared in a most beautifully illumin. 
|ated hall, where the soul-stiring music brought forth bursts 
of joy. The Duke desired that all should partake of his hap- 
}| piness, to effect which, all the avenues leading to the palace 
| were thrown open, and whoever viewed him as happy, was 
most welcome. 

Among this dense crowd—here the Sicillian paused, and our 
anxious expectation almost deprived us of breath. 

Among this dense crowd, continued he, was shown to me by 
the one that,sat by my side, 2 Franciscan monk, who, with a 
thin visage and frightful aspect, stood as immovable as a 
pillar, fixing an earnest and mournful look on the bride and 
bridegroom. 

The great joy which was visible in every countenance, ap- 
peared to have no affect on this singular being; whose figure 








had been put in order, I fixed on a terrible evening, when the || 

family had as usual collected about mc; 1 endeavored to ex-| 

tort irom them their consent to this; or unobservably léad |, Was both terrible and unnatural. 

them to confess that they requested this deed from me. | The look of this strange and unnatural figure arrested me 
The greatest diflicuity I had to enconnter in this, was from | in the midst of my hilarity, and left an indclible impression 

the young Countess, whose presence was so essentially neces-| on my soul. I often. endeavored to withdraw my nd irom 

sary. But hear again, I was aided Ly her fickleness. She, | this most strange being, but they would involuntarily fall on 


I 


touched my companion and found that the same fearful curi- 
whole circle. The 
d. Still the 


was apparently dead might yet live, and of course could not 
appear when summoned. 

Disbelief in the death itself, and also in the efficacy Ne 
of my art, were the only things which I had to contend! monk remained, carnestly gazing at the bride and bride 
with. |. groom. The conduct of this personage startled every one. 

But tocontinue. As soon as the family had expressed a) The young Countess again inherited her grief from aia’ 
tenance of the stranger; and appeared to be only engaged wit 


i P “p misfurtune. 
such things as belonged to the remembrance of her misfortune. 
—it was past the hour of 
ndles burnt 


‘osity prevaded not only him, but also the 
conversation ecased, and a deathly silence ensue 


willingness, the third day was appointed for the ceremony. 
For the consum:mation of the sacred deed it was neccessary 
By degrees the assembly dispersed, 
midnight—the musie had nearly ccas ed—the ca 
faintly and went out, until bat one was left. A 
spoke in whispers—the hall which before was so = oe 
illuminated, had become nearly dark. The monk stul “4 

While inspiring my auditors, at which time I was obliged | his place and position. The table was at length agen 
to be very serious, with the fantastical illusions, my own and the remaining guest scattered themselves; the oe 
imagination became very much afflicted, which added not a) closed intoa small circle, to which the monk was not en ~ 
little to the interest of the scene. | I know not why no one addressed him. The oe mon 

At last the all-important hour arrived—I will not enter | bled round the bride, who fixed on the stranger an 1m? 
into detail concerning the Leger de main, as it would be tres-|| ing look, but his countenance altered not. A si- 
passing too much on your patience. I realized more than I) The men in like manner surrounded the anal it 
anticipated. The Duke, the young Countess, her mo-}ilence full of expectation ensued. What eS a 
ther, the cavalier and several other persons were present. ‘is, at lenght said the old Duke, who perbaps araet, 
You can easily imagine, said the Sicillian, that during the|| observe the stranger or was not struck w! th bis appe tinoe 
j long time I spent at this place I suffered no opportunity toes-|| ‘that we are so happy.’ ‘Oh! bow happy ¥¢ are, oP 


that prayers should be continued till after midnight; watch- 


ing and mystical instructions were closcly connected with i t 
o . . : ; > gucs> 
each other. ‘The use of certain unknown mystical instru- ™ adidly 
° ° . naigl 
ments, which on other occasions I had found very useful, and 


which were used more particularly by express desire. 
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oe ‘and yet to think that our son Jeronymo is far away from 


, 
” Did you invite him, and did he not eome?” interrogated 


the monk; it was the fist time he had spoken. We all gaz- 
e at him with terror. 

wAlas,” exclaimed the duke, he is gone to ‘that bourne 
ghence no traveller returns.’ Most worthy Sir, you misun- 
derstand me, my Jeronymo is dead.” aor. 
“Perhaps,” said the monk, “he is fearful of mingling ~" 
Your son Jeronymo? who knows how he ||, 
gould look? let him hear that voice which he shall hear for | 
the last time’? “What means all this,” was murmured | 
mong the guests;—Lorenzo’s color changed. I do not exag. | 
, rate when I say the very hair of my heard began to rise. I 
4 the meantime the monk procecded to the table and | 
srasped afilled goblet, and placed it to his lips, saying, ‘To | 
the remembrance of our dear Jeronymo. He to whom | 
the deceased was most dear, will be the first to follow my ex-! 


such society. 


' 

} 

ample.” eae ee 
“Whoever you may ke, most welcome Sir,” said the Duke, | 


“you have mentioned a name eae very dear; ee are to me! 
a welcome guest. Come my friend,” he contiuned, as be} 
approached the table and handed goblets, “do not let a 
stranger make us ashamed,” and raising the glass to his lips, 
he exclaimed, “To the remembrance of our dearly beloved || 
Jerunymo.” Never do I believe was the health of a person I 
toasted with so little glee. One glass remained yet full. i 

“Why does my son Lorenzo avoid the friendly toast,’’| 
asked the Duke. Tremblingly Lorenzo received the glass 
from the Franciscan, raised it to his lips and said, “To the} 
remembrance of my brother Jeronymo,” and shuddering he 
again placed it on the table. 

“That is the voice of m murderer!” cried a fearful ap- 
apirition that was at once in our midst, its clothes covered with || 
blood and its person with ghastly wounds. “Concerning the 
rest, let no one ask me,” said the Sicillian, with his features 
distorted. My senses left me the moment I saw that fearful) 
apparition; the same with every one present. When we had 
again regained our senses, Lorenzo was struggling in “on, 
ams of death, and the monk and apparition had disappear. | 
ed. The Knight laboring under terrible convulsions was with | 
difficulty placed in bed. No person was present with the dy- 
ing Lorenzo but his father Contessor, and the Duke, who in| 
a few weeks followed in death. His confession lies hidden | 
in the breast of his Confessor, to whom alone he made known i 
his secrets, concerning which no one living knows any | 
thing. 

Not long afler this event, it was necessary that a well 
should be cleaned out, which was in the yard of the coun- 
try-seat that for many years had been filled up and was| 
useless. As they were cleaning away the overgroath—a hu-| 
man skeleton was found. t 

The house to which this tragical event occurred is now | 
no more. The family of Del M ——ente has become | 
extinct, and in a monastery not far from Salarno will be de- | 
signated to you AnToNio’s GRAVE. } 

a SSS \| 
THE IMPOTENT MAN, | 
It the Pool of Bethesda. i 


HI 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. ' 


























! 
pelt | 
Original. | 
— i 
“2 certain man was there which had an infirmity thirty and eight years.”? | 
The winds were slumbering in their caves, 
Their viewless weary harps unstrung, 
And softly o’er Bethesda’s waves, 
The length’ning noonday shadows hung. i 


’T was sabbath morn—and many a throng, 
Mov’d upwards to the house of prayer, 
With lightsome step and joyous song, 
For why should pleasure not be there? i 


It was a time of feasting too, 
Memorial of a brighter day, 

And grateiul hearts more grateful grew, 
As they pursued their onward way. { 


| 

But lo! a different group appears, i 

Collected in those porches wide, i! 

The child, the youth, the man of years, | 
Are gather'd round Bethesda’s tide. 


A motley crowd! blind, wither’d, lame, 
Sick, impotent, and dumb, and deaf, 

Whose eager, restless Jooks proclaim, 
They all have met to find relief. 


Friendship is there whose eyes ne’er rove, 
Far from the tranquil waters surge, 

There mothers keep the watch of love, 

Te be the first their babes to merge. 
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Amung that eager waiting crowd, 
Is one who seeins to stand alone, 

His grief is neither rude nor loud, 
And by his aspect only shown. 


His head is silver’d o’er by time, 

As well as sorrows wasting sway, 
And dwellers of another clime, 

Are all who charm’d his earlier day. 


Poor man! amidst the throng around, 
Thou look’d in vain for sympathy, 

Too many sufferers press that ground, 
To waste one pitying thought on thee. 


Each for himself is thinking there, 
Or for anotherlov’d as well, 
They have no sympathy to spare, 
No word thy trembling fears to quell. 


They would not yield to thee their chance, 
For each desires a longer life, 

And will with hurried steps advance, 
Soon as they mark the billows strife. 


They reck not that through weary years, 
Thy frame hath been by sufiering bow’d, 
Thy daily heritage been tears, 
And weakness wrapt thee like a shroud. 


They note not that thine aching feei, 
Have here for many “‘scasons’’ come, 
Have fail’ the balm they sought to meet, 
And sad and weary turn’d towards home. 


The waters move—an eager rush— 
And one receives the healthful meed, 

Tears from a thousand eye-lids gush, 
And none regards his neighbor’s need. 


That lonely man—oh! who shall speak, 
The anguish of his bursting heart, 
Tis written in his fucrow'd cheek, 


His pale blanch’d lips which quiv’ring part. 


Hark! who comes near? his form benign, 
Tells of a spirit born to bless, 

Goodness and mercy round him shine, 
His look alone might svothe distress. 


Yes Jesus! David’s matchless son, 
The harmless, houseless man of wo, 

‘Wilt thou be heal’d, afflicted one??? 
Like music soft his accent flow. 


Amidst the gloom of fell despair, 

A gleam of bope the sick man feels, 
Won by the Saviour’s pitying air, 

He thus his mournful case reveals: 


Sir there is no kind hand to bear 
Me to the waters healing shore, 

But while I feebly totter there, 
Another steppeth down before.” 


He told not of the sick’ning pangs, 
Which gather’d o’er his aching breast, 

Where keen despair had fix’d its fangs, 
And hopelessness its seal imprest. 


He said not many a scorching sun, 
Had lit him to Bethesda’s stream, 

*Till hope’s last lingering thread was spun, 
And scatter’d every cherish’d dream. 


He needed not—the Saviour read, 
His history ata single glance, 

“Rise up and walk,” he gently said— 
No marvel that a ’wildering trance, 


The whole should to that suff’rer seem, 
For with his health and strength renew’d, 
He rose in eestasy supreme, 
Before a wondering multitude! 


No longer to Bethesda’s wave, 

With hope deferr’d and sicken’d heart, 
He’ll slowly come his limbs to lave, 

And to his home unbless’d depart. 


Well might he seek amidst the throng, 
His pitying Lord and own his power, 

Well might he join tie grateful song, 
That rose from Isravl’s courts that hour! 


EXTRACT. 


BY E. P. M. 


Original. 





tare, a mere animal, possessed of certain appetites and pro- 
| pensitics, whose whole existence is comprehended within the 
‘narrow limits of his carthly carver. How debasing and de- 
|i grading is this view of human nature! If this be true, what 
thought need we take for the morrow faither than to provide 
| for our physical wants? Such ideas take their hue from those 
| he entertains of his Heavenly Father. On this point a distin. 
| guished writer of the present day remarks, “I never knew 
one to think wrongly about God, but he very soon began to 
think wrongly about man.” How important, then, as the 
| basis of all knowledg: and truth, to entain correct ideas of 
| the character of our Creator. To the revelation of his will, 
‘we should recur with feelings of humility and an earnest de- 
sire for truth. 
What says revelation of man’s nature and attributes? The 
| Psalmist has said, “Thou hast made him a little lower than 
| the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 
| We are also told that God created him “in his own image.” 
| But theological controversy is not songht to be elicited. The 
object of the writer is to show that man is capable of infinite 
improvement, and that this improvement is a duty as well as 
‘a benefit and pleasure. Who will not exclaim in tones of 
wonder and admiration with the immortal Shakspeare, when 
reflecting on man’s nature and capacities, “What a piece of 
work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties, 
‘in form, and moving, how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in apprchension, how like a God!” The 
‘impress ofa noble mind distinguishes man from the brute 
creation. Tis soujorn on earth is but the commencement of 
an eternal existence, and the enlargement and developement 
|of his rational faculties, are duties of the highest import. If 
our happiness hereafter depends, as it surely must, on our 
} improvement here, how imperative isthe command to cultivate 
|the talents committed to us. 
| 








In what manner, then, should we cultivate the powers with 
‘which we are endowed? As before intimated, we should 
endeavor to form correct notions of our capabilities. We 
‘should strive to imbibe proper views of truth and jus. 
'tice as a basis whercon to rear the superstructure. Proper 
‘principles being established in our minds, we can add to 
{our mental store the results of by-gone days, all than is§ 
juable in knowledge ofevery kind. History, the arts an 
| sciences, all will lend their powerful aid in expanding 
intellectual powers. Every branch of knowledge has its ap. 
propriate sphere in developing and strenghtening the facul- 
\ties, and all should be resorted to in accomplishing these ob- 
‘jects. History makes us acquainted with the rise, the pro- 
gress, and the fall of nations, and empires, and the march of 
‘intellect and improvement from the earlier periods of society. 
From thence we can perccive the springs of action of the 
human heart; avoid the rocks on which they have split, the 
quicksands on which their gallant barks have stranded, and 
also profit by whatever of good and usefulness is exhibited in 
their career. The arts help, each in its sphere, in the on- 
|| ward progress of man both mentally and physically. The 
| sciences disclose to us the wonderful laws and operations of 
the natural world, teaching us to look “through nature up to 
|| nature’s God,” and to behold “good in every thing.” Upon 
| all these we should draw with a liberal hand, and the mem- 
| ory, being thus well stored with useful knowledge, will afford 
| abundant food for reflection. And here the spirit of inquiry 
| 








within us commences its work, and the immortal energies 
awake and gird on their armor and strength. The intellectu- 
al man springs forth, as it were from his confinement, and 
i seeks to gratify those insatiable longings after knowledge and 
‘truth, in the pursuit of which he never grows faint nor weary. 
He starts for the prize, and his step is upward and onward, keep- 
ing steadily in view the lofty summit of infinite perfection 
| The intellect thus active and aspiring, naturally seeks for 
lan appropriate medium through which its operations may be 
communicated. Its restlessness forbids that its treasures 
| shall be hidden within its sceret recesses, and the good of 
| man demands, that the whole soul should be poured out for its 
| advancement. The aid of language, that powerful agent in 
conveying the thoughts, is invoked. Oral communication 1s 
‘the most natural channel through which our ideas seck to flow. 
Every mind has its peculiar bent, and finds a kindred spirit 
| before which it may frecly unfold itself It dclights to unbur- 
‘then its every thought and fecling wherever such a spirit is 


The nature of man has, in all ages, been a fruitful source | found. But the same restlessness, which forbids the lock. 
' of controversy. On this subject views, dissimilar as light and | ing up of the intellectual treasure, makes it to yearn for its 
| darkness, have been entertained, and just and rational ideas i diffusion beyond the reach of the voice which gives it utterance, 
| have prevailed only so far as knowledge has been dissemina- 
jted. The sceptic and theologian have each given utterance 
| to opinion’s not less discordant with each other, than at vari-!{ mind afar may receive its share of gratification, and send 


| Hence the necessity of symbolical means of expressing our 
| ideas. The “unwritten” must be written, that the kindred 


| 


| ance with truth. The former has regarded man, in a men-|! forth the ready response. Thus mind elevates mind, and the 
i tal-as well as physical point of view, as an insignificant crea- 4 sum of human knowledge and human happiness is increased. 
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THE STORM-SPRITE, 


Original. 
On rushed his ear, and with him came 
The furies, wrap’d in sheeted flame, 
Each Jash‘d a Jong lank bound behind, 
Which hung on the skirts of the roaring wind: 
And the “Paree”’ follow’d so fast, yet still, 
You could dream of nauglit save impending ill 
For but one was busy—she fast as thought 
At her task in omnious silence wrought, 
While the shricks of the disembodied rung 
In the ears of the storm-sprite as he sung. 

SONG. 

The hour is mine, and where I have past 
The tall oak was riven by tie blast: 
While the ocean threw its vapory spray 
In a sparkling cloud upon my way. 
The only light, save the lightning’: glare 
Which shone on wy darkling axels there. 


What though [ come on the sullen blast, 
And ebon darkness before me has past; 

It but veils wy form of horrent gloom, 
That the fated may not see their doom. 
For mercy should temper the wrath I bear 
‘fo those who struggle against despair. 


Ho, *tis my triumph! mine is the hour? 

And man shall feel the storm-sprite’s power; 
And the “sisters weird” in iny train to night 
Will flit before many a sleeper’s sight, 

Who will wake, to gurgle a wild adieu 

‘No the home which their childhood fondly knew. 
But the billows shall not disturb the rest 

Of the child who has died on its mother’s breast. 


On! while ye linger, they struggle in vain 

Lash them ye furies! and quicken their pain: 

For the hour is mine, and lone despair 

Snall brood o’er the gloom that settles there: 

And the brave though they fear not for themselves 
Shall tremble for those who are dearer than life, 
The brother his siscer, the =ire for his child, 

The lover his mistress, the husband his wife. 


His voice was lost in the tempests roar 


. And the song he how!'d [ heard no more, LUCIUS. 


STANZAS. 


Written in an Album. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 
When gay friends are near thee, 
With glad words to cheer thee, 
And siniles, freely given 
As sunlight from heaven, 
While blest thou may’st be— 
When hope flow’rs are blushing 
Before thee in brightness, 
And joy’s tide is gushing 
From thy heart’s fount of lightness, 
Think not of me. 


In moments of sadness, 
When thy full tones of gladness 
No longer are ringing, 
But sorrow is flinging 
Her spell over thee— 
When the present is banished 
Awhile from before thee, 
And mem’ry brings vanished 
Joys—cares again o'er thee, 
Think then of me. 


STANZAS. 
The song of a delicate little bird, 
That warbles merrily— 
The laugh of a streamlet, that is heard 
As it plays *neath the wildwood tree— 
The tones of a wind—harp, strangely stirr’d 
By the breeze in its wayward glee— 
The voice of a girl, whose every word 
Is full of melody— 
These are sounds, I love to hear— 
They are as spells to my list’ning ear. 


The sunset of a summer day, 
When the golden clouds are there— 
The rose, when first kissed by the moruing ray, 
And woved by the wanton air— 
A child, that is frolicsome and fay, 
With a brow undimm’d by care— 
A young girl, beautiful and gay, 
And guileless as she’s fair— 
These are sights, I love to see— 
That cling *round the shrine of my memory. 








DANGER. 


The absent danger greater still appears; 
Less fears he who is near the thing he fear.—Daniel. 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | East; “Nung Boah,” to the Quaker city of a 
sa Be . ; Y OF rectangularitics 
— | “Beppo,’ to his Metropolis; “Caius” has to penetrate the ‘inter}, 
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late to appear this week, but will be published in our next number. |) a are directed by the Ghost of Elihu-Yale, to spread far and 
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| BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1838. | also the editor, and well qualified he is for the station heso cred. 
= % a able ie | itably occupies. We think we discover some improvement in 


a _ | 
the number before us, which is well filled with original and 
' selected matter. 














| 
| Femae artist.—Mary, the daughter of the French king, | 
and wife of Prince Alexander of Wartemburg, has immortal. , 
ized herself as an Artist of the first order, by a production | m a 

which is said to be inferior to no specimen of Art in the | THE MANIAC'S LAUGH, 
|| French National Museum. The work of this celebrated prin- | A TALE FROM REAL LIFE, 
| cess which has been spoken of in exccedingly laudatory terms | 
| in foreign journals, is statue of Juan of Arc, as large as life. Of 


'the statue and the artist, the London Quarterly Review speaks | “A sound—a voice—a shriek—a fearful cry! 
A long, loud shriek.—and silence—” 





Original. 





|as follows:— i 
| There is something so extraordinary in any woman, but | “Good night Coz,” said I, as I pressed the warm, delicate 
| particularly a young princess, working with tolerable success little hand, of a fair young creature, with a roughish dimple 
‘oa such a material and on such a scale, that one would readily | 1n her cheek and a spirit of most bewitching laughter in her 
| make allowances fur many defects; but we saw little to re-) hazle eyes—“May your dreams be of to-nigh .” “Now 
neem allowances; it seems to us the most beautiful modern | then, take ”’ but I was out of reach that time, and escaped 
| statue that we have seen. Perhaps we might have wished that | the forcible conclusion of the sentence. 

the countenance of Joan had been more animated; we expec- | Ihad spent the evening .n the society of a company of 
{ted a touch ofa higher and wilder enthusiasm;—or, at least, lovely females, listening with a depth of pleasure seldom 
‘something more of that inspired cast which Southey so beau- known to me, to the “tide of song,” as it poured from their lips 








tifally gives her— |—the merry laugh, or the sprightly sentiment, graced with 
<¢____Wan the maiden was; |refinement and wit, until a late hour; and was now strolling 
Of saintly paleness; and there seemed to dwell nsively along, awaiting rather for i iol 
In the strong beauties of her countenance | 2 y * 8. g are Sele galas who 
Something that was not earthly.” | had stept into another street, ere we returned to our homes, 


|! f . 4 . 
| Bat the artist herself—another inspired Maid sf Orleans— | It was a beautiful evening in the middle of June. The moon 


‘thought otherwise, and she may be right. It suited her was shining forth in dazzling splendor from the skies, and the 
| taste--influenced perhaps by feminine feelings as well as na- bright, bright stars looked down from their etherial expanse, 


| tional partiality—to represent the heroine as a girl of gen. | gazing on the hand-work of nature far spread below them,— 


tle beauty—impelled (rather than excited) by a sober and | like the spirits of the jest, whe having ascended to heaven, 
are now watching over the destinies of man. All around me 


thoughtful patriotism; and inspired less by an adventurous d, The din. th . naieet ten 
‘enthusiasm than by a calin and considerate sense of religious ,“°* hushed. : er oc . “ “— - 2 i _ eae hel 
duty. This, which is at least an elegant conception, and by | 2sseedavapth aad siiesapseadeandirlees Aner alies-erecehusiond 


‘no means inconsistent to his historical accounts, is admira- | glorions oun i an rie ig eae pete 
| bly expressed in the rather downward look of the beautiful but of a ig = ae - J oo a ae es oe 
resolute countenance, and in the modest yet determined gathered to Chess ot 6m ae es ine had ceased, 
| folding of the arms upon the cross of the blessed sword of | - nougit save the bubling —_ —_ se rr — 
‘St Catherine. It must, however, be added, that there is not || °° the pebbly bed, or the occasional haying of some faithful 
wanting some expression of more active courage; the lower | watch-dog as it kept its vigils o’er the herd, broke forth upon 


portion of the figure is the action of bold advance and the neem oh renee? ct agen vedagoheongen : 
: . : : | It was a night, such as is calculated to draw forth the mind 
way in which the point of one of the mailed feet oversteps or 


. ; of man from the gross materialism, the narrow selfishness 
rather cramps itself to the pedestal, marks by a simple and thi ld. and fix hi esires enens tletee, 0 Witite 
‘natural circumstance the stifled energy of the character. age vaauleatiangy convened eta stain P it _— 


: : ‘ i . tI h reflections were 
Such is the design; and the beautiful finish of the execution jand aha sronapuge scene; and though my : 
hae 3 ' of that order, still I must confess that I could not repress their 
| is quite equal to the conception. i 


‘ i vanderi k, to the company I had just left, 
| It may be asked whether it can be all her own. To which scoring pet ged co lg ee : 
+ ha? P ~ and anon drawing comparisons (no ways unfavorable to the 
; We answer, whose else can it be? where isthe other hand in forms) between some of the fair creatures of which it was 
| France which has produced any thing like it, and now that =— Se , . : 
; : . * | composed, and the inhabitants of that upper sphere, whose vi- 
| the princess has passed the Rhine, where is the hand in .. |. ‘ ae 
ps E peohais i sitations upon earth in those degenerate days, are surely 
France that will attempt to rival it? If the Gallery of Ver. 
illicit deal Petia MMe ehh ilies te aah .. | “few, and far between. 
aan ne bcepanalapcielanpar entity vice. gees a on een oe In this manner was I unconsciously wandering along, when 
would have been acheap purchase for the pleasure which, me Ae It 
| suck vork t wive toa Gather whe b h suddenly, a low plaintive sound of music, fell upon my ear. 
rN eee eee was the voice of a female, rich and full of melody in its intona- 
ea Foe ‘tions, and warbling forth at intervals broken catches and frag- 
ZANESVILLE EVENING VIsITER.—The first number of volume ments of a song, remarkable for its tenderness, and deep-told tals 
_second of this neat and well conducted paper is before us. ofjoye, There was so much apparent sincerity and feeling in 
Mrs. Ball, the editress;—we use the term editress notwith- | the simple notes that were uttered, tha I instinctively halted 
standing its expulsion from the vocabulary of taste, by the || and listened with breathless silence to the notes of the songs- 
critics of the north,—has given us abundant proof, in the past || tress, For a moment she ceascd, when she again broke 
| volume, of her tact and talent in the management of a weekly || forth — 
wie i i 
| periodical; and now that she has passed the difficulties of the | When my Henry last was here— 
first year of publication, we hope the people of the town in | Oh he left me clothed in sadness! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














| 





which she resides, as well as those in the State, and other But he vow’d he'd soun return 
states, will extend their patronage towards her highly inter- ents cotr ern tel 
esting sheet. The first and second numbers of the past vol-: a oan ren for his departure, 

| ume, we exhibited to some of our friends, several of whom And said, again he ne’er would roam 
| readily subscribed, and as we have not in any case been called | From the banks of Clla’s waters. 

| upon to “discontinue,” we presume they are so well pleased, I know he will come back 

| with the paper that they intend to hold on. We would be | To the love, he said was dearest, 

| glad to forward the names of all such as are disposed to sub. | And claim the fond expectant heart, 


i Visi Which for him beat ever nearest; 
a V | 
ened nieeaaaincincncingabeee | T know he will come back, 


Though they tell me of the slaughter, 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.—The number for April, which | In which my own dear Henry fell, 
is the last of the third volume, has been sent us. It is perhaps | Far, far from Ulla’s waters! 
the best we have received, and speaks well for the students of | There was a pause—soon, a low deep sobbing —— 
old Yale. The editors for, 1838, whose term expires _ incoherent and heart-rending sentences ensued. It was er 


the volume, are disposed of as follows;—*Zotoff,” to his native | dent that her feelings were overpowered— her passions 
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course¢— 
™ “Oh! she was changed | 
As by the sickness of the soul.”? } 


Her mind had fled 
girit was once more a 


fight. 


“her thoughts » 

*ere combinations of disjointed things; 

ps forms, impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight, familiar were to hers.’ 


‘sword, and falchion cleft falchion, where 
at every step and the groans and piercing 
vant " ae ot heard even above the clang of 
itlo—there she stood by the side of him, who had been 
n all else. 
"a ch ain in the midst of the deadly charge her || 
Jorer fell, beat down and trampled under foot, when life itself, 
was fast flickering away, and the “Bride of death,” came to 
daim the victim as her own,—oh then it was that she burst 
forth in shricks most agonizing: “Away! away!” fiend he is) 
mine—mine only.—Nay thou shalt not even took upon his || 
lovely face with thy horrid eyes: Away! begone!: thou fiend, 


79? 


thou fiend! fly—fly—fly: al 
“See, Henry; she is gone. * * * * Yes thou art mine 


mine only—Henry my dearest, my beloved,—Henry? What! | 
not answer! not even look upon thy own dear Celestine! Nay 
then, tis so—dead—dead!” 

A lone, fond, soothing sound was heard like the hushed lul. |! 
laby of the tender mother when she bends o’er the couch of | 
her sleeping infant,—as if she thought to recall him again to|! 
his senses, by that kind sweet voice of hers; but in vain—in- 
stantly a shriek,—wild, fearfully wild and piercing, rang out || 

nthe air,as if her very heart was bursting as the sad | 
troth flashed in vividly upon her bewildered senses, 

“Dead! Decd! Ha ha—ha ha ha!” 

That laugh, that laugh,—fear, terrror, madness united there; 

| 


Where sword met 














and, as the startled night sent back its echoes in fitful pauses 
tomy listening ear, it seemed as though the very demons 
joined in it, rendering it still more wild, more fearful, more } 
unearthly. | 

*Twas the laugh of a maniac! | 

And what a change was here. From gazing upon the al- | 
most angelic forms of beauty and of grace—from listening || 
tothe Syren songs of pleasure the notes of joy, as breathed || 
forth by a more than Syren voice,—from drinking at the | 
fount of reason; intelligence and wit,—from reading 1m bright || 
eyes, the hopes of brighter days,—I had come to listen to the || 
knell of all these, and that, as it pealed forth from the heart | 
of its devoted victim. ” * ” us = = 

Poor creature! her sorrows are Jong since at anend. For| 
a while she lingered here in hopeless misery; the wreck of all 
that was once pure and lovely and beautiful. But now alas‘ 
her blighted spirit turned from all that was gay and fair and 
enchanting here, and sought only to commune with the ideal | 
forms and shadows, that a once gifted, but now shattered in- 
tellect conjured forth. 

For a while she lingered on in brokenheartedness and woe; | 
but at length her crushed spirit left its tenement below and | 
sought the presence of Him who “comforts the mourner in| 
his afflictions” and “binds the broken-hearted; where, she | 
may again meet with her early betrothed, upon the altar of| 
whose love had been sacrificed all of earthly happiness, of | 


earthly bliss, \ 





Years, long years have passed away, since I witnesed the. 
scene which I have above so faintly endeavored to describe. | 
Yet the memory of that night still haunts me as vividly as 
the reality came upon me then. I can hear it now—that |: 
shriek, “the long, loud shriek,’—the wild delirious laugh—|' 
that horrid laugh, even as it burst forth from her lips upon 
the calm stillness of midnight, ringing and reverberating, as 
horridly fearful as ever. 

No, never! can I forget the Maniac’s laugh!! 


| 





J. N. De 


| 
“fur, far from Ulla’s waters,” and her || 5 ife seemeth now to thee, fair child, a bright and blissful dream, 
th her lover, even in, the field of| With many an image mirror’d forth upon its glassy stream; 
| Gay, beautiful, and brilliant, as the rain-bow hues of even, 
| Ere ‘night, and storm, and datkness’ come, and shroud the vaulted heaven, 


A type of thy young beauty, is the rose-bud’s early bloom, 
In all its freshen’d loveliness, its tichness and perfume; 
| And smoothly as the tranquil lake, or summer’s sunlit sea, 
| ‘Where waves no murmur dare to make’—time glideth on with thee. 


I would thy days might always pass, as pleasantly as now, 
Without a sigh to check thy mirth, a gloom to shade thy brow; 
But should a cloud ere gather o’er thy bright and sunny sky, 
May it but dim thy path awhile, then pass thee harmless by. 


TO A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE GIRL. 


BY M. A. R. 






Original. 
— 






—— oO 


SONG, 


BY C. My F. DEEMS, 


Original. 


— 


At1r:-+O thou that driest the mourner’s tear.” 





Come, dearest, taise the tender strain 
That oft hath Jull’d to rest 

My wearied heart, and soothed the pain 
That tore my troubled breast; 

For it hath been like geutle dew 
To the poor, drooping flower, 

When softly breathed, my love, by you, 
In ev’ning’s pensive hour. 


I may not always here abide, 
Oh, no! ’tis not for me 
To linger, dearest, by thy side— 
For on the deep, blue sea 
The fiercest dangers | must meet, 
Afaf from all [ love, 
With naught but waves beneath my feet, 
And naught but heaven above. 





Oft when the sun shall sink to rest 
Behind the calm, smooth sea, 

And splendor gild the glowing west, 
I'll think, my love, of thee: 

T then shall hear thy thrilling voice 
Come stealing o’er the main— 

*T will make the bounding heart rejoice 
That hastes to thee again. 





LONDON ANECDOTE. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 

Those who are familiar with London cries, know that the 
ery of a Jew who wishes to buy, sell, or exchange dilapidated 
garments, is a sort of indescribable sound, which may, per- 
haps be nearest expressed by the letters, “Alo, Klo, O Klo!’ 
G , who was new to London, and ofa shy, diffident, but 
curious and figety temperament, was sadly puzzled to know 
what this ery could possibly mean; and, laudabl y desirous of 
adding to his stock of knowledge, made several earnest inq ui- 
ries upon the subject, the fruits of which were laughter and 
redicule. This G did not at all relish; and he, therefore, 
smothered his curiosity, and asked no more questions—but 
still the everlasting cry haunted him. What could it mean? 
He pined in thought—his appetite fell off—he became fever- 
ish and irritable. At night his siumbers were broken by vis- 
ions of many old men, who carry bags upon their backs, and 
and unseasonably ejaculate, “Klo! Klo! O klo!” and when he 
started, ina morning, from his restless pillow, and hurried 
forth to cool himself, in every strect or square he encountered 








one of those long bearded, inscrutiable beings—and they glared |; 


strangely at him, and their lips moved, and out of their 


' mouths came the everlasting “Klo! klo! O klo!” 


“This is not to be bornc,” muttered G 
life is rendered miserable!” 
“Ko! klo! O klo!” resounded from the opposite side of the 





to himself; “my 


' streets 


G—-— lost all command of himself. 


| means by “Ko! klo! O klo?” 


BIOGRAPHY. 
There is no part of history which seems capable of either 





More instruction or entertainment, than that which offers to | went off whistling “Jump Jim Crow.” 


us the select lives of great and virtuous men, who have made 
WM eminent figure on the public stage of the world. In these 





We see at one view what the annals of a whole age can afford) the air with several children and two lap-dogs reques. 


' and in the wide field of universal| ted an explanation of the mystcrious cry of “Klo! klo! O 
history, skipping as it were over the barren places, gather all! klo!” 


possess oursclves at once of all that is good in|} The nursery maid, fully convinced that G 


that is worthy of notice, 


its flowers, and 
tt—Middleton’s life of Cicero. 











The pot-boy requested to know “who the gemman was 
picking fun out of,” grinned in his face, shook his pots, and 





The iee once broken, G went on, and addressing, in 
his blandest manner, a pretty nursery-maid, who was taking 





was asking 


the road he knew, and suspecting him of Giovanni-ish propen.- |! 
\sities, exclaimed in a tone of conscious rectitude—*I aint || 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


“J will know—I will be satisfied!” exclaimed G——in a 


\ determined voice, and with his whole manner marked by the 
|power of irresistable will, as he darted into the middle of 
\the street toward a kackney-coachman, in order to reiterate 
{his inquiries, 


The kackney-coachman put his horses in motion as he saw 


him approach, in the pleasing anticipation “of a farce;” but 
when he heard the question submitted to him for solution 
his countenance assumed a very wrathful expression, and he 


desired G. 
jonly, not being a classical scholar, he availed himself of a 
‘short but energetic monosyllable, signifying precisely the 
same thing. 








i 


| 





i 


‘whole creation but one great Library? 





, in substance, to go to the infernal regions, 


“I will write to the Secretary of the Home Department 


about it,” quoth G——; “I-will not be baffled!” 


Just as he had formed this determination, a hollow voice 


‘at his elbew pronounced the fatal sounds—“Klo! klo! O 


klo!” 

G— could stand it no longer; but, turning suddenly 
round, resolutely confronted the mysterious one! 

“Friend,” said he, endeavoring to repress his agitation, 
“in Heaven’s name, what do you mean by “Klo! klo! O 
Klo!” 

“Man!” replied the mystery;“why, I means Clothes! clothes! 
old clothes!’—what else should I mean?” 

G drew a long breath, took off his hat, wiped the per- 





‘spiration from his throbbing temples, looked at the man, 


“more in sorrow than in anger,” and then, shaking his head 
impressively, and pausing detween every word so as to give 
gseater force to his rebuke, he exclaimed— 

“Then—why—the—deuse—don’t you say old clothes?” 

“Sir,” replied the man very civilly, “if you had to cry that 
cry as I have, may be twenty thousand times a day, it would’nt 
be long before you'd find out the difference of trouble be- 
tween saying ‘O klo! and Old clothes!” 

It was unanswerable. G attempted no reply. He 
put on his hat and strode away. 

There is an excellent moral in this anecdote, if the reader 
can find it out.—N. Y. Mirror. 





THE TRAVELLER—A FABLE. 


During the violence of a storm,a traveller implored relief 
from Jupiter, and intreated him to assuage the tempest 
But Jupiter lent a deafear to hisentreaty. Struggling with 
the unabating fury ofthe wirlwind, tired, and far from shel. 
ter, he grew peevish and discontented. “It is thus,” said he, 
“the gods, to whom our sacrifices are offered daily, heedless 
|of our welfare, amused with our sufferings, make an _osten- 
tatious parade of their omnipotence.” At length, approaching 
the verge of a forest; “Here,” he cried, ‘I shall find that suc. 
cess and protection which Heaven, either unable or unwil- 
ling, hath refused.’ But as he advanced, arobber rose sud. 
denly from a brake, and our traveler, impelled by instant 


| terror and the prospect of great danger, betook himself to 


flight; but the enemy, meanwhile fitting an arrow to his bow, 
took exact aim; but the bow string being relaxed by the mois- 
ture, the deadly weapon fell short of the mark, and the trav- 
eler escaped uninjured. As he continued his journey, a voice 
issued from the clouds: ‘Meditate on the Providence as 
well as onthe powers of Heaven. The storm which you de- 
precated so blasphemously, hath been the means of your 


| preservation. Had not the bowstring of your enemy been 


rendered useless by the rain, you had fallen a prey to his vio. 
lence.” 


= 
KNOWLEDGE, 

Wouldst thou improve thy knowledge affect not a multi- 
tude of books: there are few worthy the reading: what is the 
Every volume and 
every page in those volumes are impressed with radient char- 


; acters of infinite wisdom, and all the perfections of the universe 





“My good lad,” said ‘are contracted with inimitable art in man, hat he needs no 


he addressing a pot.boy, “can you tell. me what that man |other book but himself to make him a complete philosopher. 
’ ” = rw y 9 ' 


Turkish Spy. 


_—_——_—_-—— 


DEATH. 

One world the ambitious vouth of Pella found 
Too small; and toss’d his feverish limbs around, 
And gasp’d for breath, as if confin’d the while, 
Unhappy prince, in Gyarm’s rocky isle; 

But entering Babylon, found ample rouin 
Within the scanty limits of a tomb! 

Death, the great teacher, death alone proclaims 
The true dimensions of our puny frames, 





HUMILITY. 


A covetuus man is like a dog in a wheel—he roasts meat} what you take me for,” after waich she whisked off in a fit | Sense shines with the greatest beauty, when it is set in 


for others toeat.—Old Proverbs. 





jof virtuous indignation, 






| humility, An humble able man isa jewel worth a kingdom, 














































































asneut. 


* See extracts from “City of the Sultan, 


To aa 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Original. 


cloudless heavens—“‘have you a star?” 


Who asked me one beautiful star lit night, as we were gazing upon the y bility of earthly things comes over the heart, in contemplat- ! 
| 


I have no star! my skies are dark, 
Without one softly beaming ray, 

To light the pathway of my bark, 
As o’er time’s stream it floats away— 


I have no star—a pilgrim lone, 

1 tread amid the heartless throng; 
I hear not one familiar tone, 

I heed not one impassioned song. 


Yet there’s a voice so soft, so sweet, 

That gently breaks upon the ear, 
Which waits its lowest notes to greet, 

As sounds too sweet, too loved, too dear. 


And there’s an eye so saintly mild, 
That on it I could ever gaze 

And worship, like an awe-struck child, 
Amid some Temple’s hallowed blaze. 


Oh would that on the winds afar, 
My fancy’s ear might catch that tone; 
Or trace in some sweet distant star, 
That look!—that look —that’s thine alone. 


Thou seest me very, very sad, 
And could’st my guardian spirit be; 
Then make this lonely bosom glad 
And be the star to govern me. 


Then when the bright young queen of night, 
Shall mount her beauteous silver car, 

*T will fill my soul with wild delight, 
To call thee “my own lovely star!’ 


THE MANIAC.* 


Original. 


Dejectedly the maniac sat 
Upon his pallet low, 
His thin, pale, bony fingers press’d 
Upon his grief-wrung brow, 
His eye, that once so brightly shown, 
Seem’d spiritless and rayless grown, 
Whilst down his pallid features flow, 
Inceszantly the tears of woe. 


See now a stranger band appear 
Before his lonely cell! 
He heeds them not, nor seems to hear 
Their words of kindness meant to cheer, 
His settled gloom dispel: 


‘Till one, a slight fair form there came, 
Fair but how wan with wo!— 

Whose lips pronounce a parent’s name 
Tn tones searce heard so low: 

Then starting up in accents wild 

He shrieks, “tis thou my child, my child! 


“They said thou hadst abandon’d me, 
T heard and murmur’d not, 

For well I knew it could not be, 
Thou hadst my love forgot! 

Thou tarried long, but now art here, 

Thy father’s stricken heart to cheer. 


“Nor am I love, when thou art gone, 
Wholly deserted and alone! 

This little trembler loves me well, 

I¢ will not quit my dreary cell, 
Conteut my bosom’s grief to share,” 
He said, and from that seat of care, 
Drew forth a dove that nestled there. 


‘And oft when Jull‘d to transient rest 

And dreams of other days were mine, 
I've held it to my throbbing breast 

And deein’d its fluttering pulse was thine! 
Nay weep not! *tis enough that thou 
Art here and { am happy now! 


“They tell thee that thy sire is mad, 
But heed not what they say, 

Tis but because my brow is sad, 
My heart to grief a prey.?* 


Then as recurr’d some withering thought, 
Some scene perchance of former years, 
His eye was wild, with phrenzy fraught, 
Sutfused afresh his cheek with tears. 


And now, that glow of quenchless love 
Has ceased his stagnant thoughts to move! 
Again, the empire of the mind, 

To biank insanity consign’d, 

His eyr’s wild Justre gleams no more! 
liis child is gone, the spell is o’er. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


**o | way of her son’s advancement, even had it been in her power | The excitement of the scenes through which sh 


in a late number of the Monv-|| 


ee ) MiP ese wre,--_ 
| ALICE HOWARD. [son s parting embrace on the day he passed from wade in 


From the Raltimore Book. _— forev er. Those forebodings and anticipations of 
_were verified. Companionship in a public college taught lin 
the worthlessness and insta- | '° estimate his uncle above those who were nearer, ang 
should have been dearer, in proportion to the more ' 
: |means he professed of gratfying his inchnati + 


ing scenes and faces connected with by gone Cimes, and earlier, || . ions, 
g yg ° influence those means gave him in the sphere in preg 


Howard remarked the 


BY MARY HAWTHORN REYBURN. 
What a strong convictio 


| fresher feelings. One by one the marks of decay become} e j 
| visible in quick succession; the altered faces of the friends of || moved. With an aching heart Mrs. 
| those days start up tobreak the spell which memory may change - her son’s disposition, and the diminution of his af. 
| have cast arouud us, until, as the conviction comes coldly fection for his old home, as each visit, few and short as they 
| upon the heart that they, and we, are no longer the same, and | became, gave her an opportunity for observation, But it 
} with length of years we have but purchased an increase of |“#S Vain totry tocounteract the pernicious lessons he Was 
|| misery, we feel tempted to exclaim with the wise man of daily receiving from those about him, and she could but 
| old “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” | weep, when with a disregard to her feelings and a selfishnes 
she was almost unable to comprehend, he commented bitter 
‘ly upon the conduct of his father, who, by a continued 
course of profligacy, was daily and hourly heaping disgrace 


| Just such must be the sensations occasioned by the sight of 
| upon his children. It was equally vain to endeavor to palli. 
ate the conduct of her husband to his child, for with heart. 


| the cottage I have before me now, to one who knew it years 
less cruelty, that husband’s neglect of herself, who had suf. 


ago. It is situated five milesfrom the great metropolis of 
fered so much for him, was brought before her eyes, and in each 


| England, that mart of busy men, that Badel city, London; 
|| and, though the house be falling to decay, and the ruin of the 
ebullition of her son’s anger, when the subject was discussed 
some opinion derogatory to both, or some disrespectful re. 


| beautiful trees which once gave ‘o it so pleasant an aspect, be 
| but hidden by the protecting ivy which has twined itself about | 
mark upon her own folly in marrying him, which she knew 
criginated with her’brothcr, was repeated to her, until, at 


their branches, and though those who now tenant the spot} 
afford a wide contrast to the inhabitants of past days, still it 

last, these visits, so little desired by the son, become subjects 
of grief and heart burning to the mother. 


| has spells of power to awaken a mixt train of sweet and _ bit- 
'ter thoughts in some hearts, that yet throb more quickly, 
_when the turn of the road gives that cottage to their view. 
It was a beautiful morning in June, when all nature was. 
| putting on her most pleasant aspect, and calling upon the All feclings of animosity towards that son, if indced such 
lovers of her quiet beauty to walk forth and enjoy the scenes had ever existed in the heart of Mrs. Howard for his unfecl. 
presented them, that Alice Howard sat in the window of that ing conduct, were now passing away. ‘The one deep draught 
| cottage, watching, with straining and eager cyes, the arrival which she had so early in life taken at love’s bitter fount, 
of an expected visiter; and as cach vehicle passed the avenue had proved to her a poisoned portion. ‘The objects for which 
| leading to the house, thereby disappointing her hope that it she had lived were accomplished, and the slow consuming of 
might contain the person for whom she looked with such anx- the broken heart, became visible in the attenuated form, the 
jiety, an expression of sadness would pass over her counte- sunken cheek, and the preternatural brilliancy of the large 
/nance, and a wistful gaze towards the interior of the apart-| dark eye. She had suffered long enough, and she was wont 
|ment might have told an observer, that the disappointment tosay, that God had in mercy made her path to the grave 
was not so much heeded and felt for herself as for another.) more casy than her weary pilgrimage through life had ever 
| At length the glare of light, as the sun’s higher position ena-| been. Through the interest of a friend,who had been indo. 
| bled its beams to overtop the trees and shine in upon the ced to exert himself in his behalf, her husband had obtained a 
‘room, obliged Alice to close the casement, and with a deep trifling government situation abroad, and no new evil tid- 
sigh and a heavy heart, she placed herself beside the couch of ings of him had of late awakened anxiety on his account 
| her invalid mother. | Sometimes, she even imagincd that his letters to her partook 
Who that looked upon the high, haughty, and splendid somewhat of the feelings of that early love which she had 
| beauty of Alice Howard, would have surmised that she had | deemed long since extinguished in his bosom. For her son 
been nurtured in sorrow and tutored in affliction, and that she tried to anticipate the best, notwithstanding the frail ten. 
| the dark eyes which flashed so wildly and so brilliantly, were re left her on which to grouud a hope;and for Alice, her 
_used to shed bitter and unavailing tears; but it was even so. | darling, her beavtiful Alice, the angel of merry who had been 
| Her beauty was of that rare cast, which can receive the im- | left to comfort her amid all life’s bitterness, how could she 
press of suffering without being blighted by it, and her position look for aught but happiness as the reward of so much good. 
amid circumstauces, which would have withered the personal ness, sweetness, and gentleness! But poor Alice herself 
charms of many, had but served to mellow and subdue the | grieved over the gradual passing away of the mother who was 
| expressions of hers, to a degree that might have been approv: all the world to her, the more that they had sorrowed and 
| ed by the most fastidious. [ler appearance had all the bloom | suffered together, and notwithstanding the brilliancy of her 
_and freshness of early girlhood, combining that decided dig-| prospects—for now they were bright indeed—she could not 
/nity which is the heritage of maturer years, but which sor- combat the feeling of despondency, and the sense of utter desola- 
Tow and afiliction are soapt to impart. ‘The mother of Alice tion which would creep over her, when she allowed herself 
Howard was of high aud noble birth, but she had early in life ts contemplate, even fora moment, the dedth of her mo- 
| brought upon herself the displeasure of her only relative, a | ther. 
brother, by a marriage with one whom he considered beneath Throughout all her troubles and reverse of fortune there 
her, and was now paying the penalties of the rash step she was one, an early and sincere friend of Mrs. Howard, who 
had taken. She had lived to see her fortune dissipated by _ had proved to her a rock on which to Jean for support in her 
a husband to whom, though unable to conceal from herself} most trying afflictions; and nothing seemed to weary the 
| the profligacy of his conduct, and the debasement of his prin- | kindness or wear away the affection of lady Emily Clavers. 
ciples, she clung with an intensity of affection, and a romance! She had one daughter, nearly the age of Alice Howard, and 
| of devotion, which it seems as impossible to conceive as to! as her friend, and under the chaperonage of lady Emily, had 
justify. Throughout the freshest years of life, she had Alice been ushered into soeiety the winter previous to the 
| struggled to maintain the position in society which she wish- | one of which we write. Her striking beauty and grace of mind 
| ed to secure to her children, and by dint of riged economy |! and manners had captivated the heart of a cousin of lacy 
‘had been enabled to bestow upon Alice an education avhich | Emily, Sir Charles Neville, and early in the season he pro- 
‘fitted her for the most exalted station to which she could be || posed for her hand. By the advice of her most sincere 


| friends, Alice had decided in his favor, and after a splendid 
returncd 








| 
| 
| 








|| elevated. 

| When Alice was ten years of age, and her brother, Henry | fete at the conclusion of the season, lady Exily . 
} Howard, some two years older. Mrs. Howard was relieved | Alice to her mother as the affianced bride of Sir Charles 04 
'| from the burden of the latter by her brother. Sir Henry Vil-| ville. The alliance was one in every respect to be yeerws 
\ liers, a man to whom age had not brought wisdom, and, who, | Mrs. Howard thanked God with heartfelt sincerity, and Alice 
| though twenty poe her senior, could never be persuaded to could find no reasonable drawback to her sree yn 
} look upon his sister s marriage with a forgiving eye, notwith- | mother’s declining health, and a strange smmovaole - “4 
| standing the bitter penance with which the fault, if fault it! tion, that Sir Charles was dearer far to her young i1ien® © 
leould be termed, had been expiated. Having no children of! dy Mary Ciavers; than he had ever been to her. This z= 
j his own, he was, however, obliged totake upon himself the | pression she did not, however, feel warranted in mentioninc, 
jee of his nephew, as the future heir to his title and es. | even to the subject of it; and the preparations for - a 
jtates. Mrs. Howard was too unselfish a mother, too devoted | riage were proceeding with all naste, when they were arrestee 


\'to the interests of her children, to place any obstacle in the! by a suddenand alarming increase of her mothe 


r’s illness. 

e had lately 
, : . jon 

to oppose her brother’s wishes; but it was with many an an- passed, and the prospect of, at least, a temporary moat 


“' xious fear, and many a tearful foreboding, that she gave her ''from her daughter, were too much for her feeble frame, 
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= Howard was pronounced by her physicians to be hover- 


ing 00 the verg 
cached nearer, 
ghich her life ha 


frequent! y observ 
y reste 


able in persons dying of lingering diseases, 
d only on the few sunny spots of life, and 

heart clung with all its intensity of devotion to the ob- 
os *her unchanging affection. All the warm gushings 
sg 4 and mother’s tenderness, welled up from the deep 
ones ner woman’s heart, and she prayed to be allowed 
Pee nce more upon the faces of her husband and son. 
, ld not oe granted: her husband was: 


her memor 


to look o 

The former request cou 
distant, , 

i as in expectation of his arrival that Alice sat watching on 

it was 2 ; 

the morning we have mentioned in the commencement of 

- o 


gurstory. But the day passed on, and he did not arrive. 


Xjght came, and such a night! 
without a cloud to dim its brilliancy, andas its beams fell 


he 
aren waves looked to Alice like giant diamonds rising 
to the surface of the river to glitter a moment there, and 
each yicld in turn to one more brilliant than the lastj—Even 
cach, thought she, are the hopes that lure us on in this illu- || 
ve world,—each one appears more dazzling in its false | 
prilliancy than the one that preceded it, until as the dawning | 
light of expericnce breaks upon them, and teaches us reflec- | 
tion, we find they are but waves upon the sea of life, gilded 
by our own false imaginings, to cheat us into the loss of 
precious hours as we glide on unthinkingly to the vast ocean 
ofeternity. ‘The season was one for such reflection, and 
Alice felt the effect upon her heart. There was not a breath 
to stir the young leaves, or rustle the dewy grass, and the, 
hour was one of such calm and holy quiet, such unearthly and 
solemn beauty, that she acknowledged—as she observed the 
silence with which her mother regarded the scene from the 
open window beside which her couch was placed—that it was 
a fit hour for the soul tocommune with its God,—even a 
moment when it might happily pass from the transitory glo- 
ry of such a scene, to that which is cternal in the bosom of 
its Creator. 

Hours passed on, and Mrs. Howard fell into what 
arefreshing slumber, when Alice was attracted from her 
station beside her mother by the noise of approaching wheels. 
On reaching the window, she ascertained the arrival of her 
brother, andsunk into a seat to calm her agitation before 
seeing him, A moment more, and she heard the sound of 
of his step in the adjoining room. Passing to the bedside 
ofher mother, she looked to ascertain if she yet slept—but 
the ear of affection had been quick in distinguishing sound. 
Henry Howard pressed a warmer kiss upon the brow of his 
dying mother than he had been wont to do since early child- 
hood, and Alice rejoiced to see with what evident pleasure 
her mother, ainid all her weakness, returned the eibrace. 
“Sit Cown beside me Henry,” said Mrs. Howard, “for you 
have but come in time to hear my last request and my last 
prayer for your welfare. It is of your father I would speak 
—nay, do not interrupt me—I know all his faults and the 
nisery they have occasioned; it is not of them, but your duty 
to hin I would speak now. Let his follics be what they 
may, there is stilla sacredness in the tie that unitcs you, 
which nothing may hreak, and which should bind you irre- 
Yocably to his interest. Nothwithstanding ail his apparent 


e 
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seemed 





callousne s, | know,and itis a feeling to which I cling, 
weakly, perhaps, but fondly, that he will feel my death sensi- 
“yiand the shock may even bring him to a sense of reflec- 
“on and duty. Should he ever return, then, and require as- 
‘istaice, yield it to hii freely, if not for his own sake, at 
wast for mine. Forget not the injunction of the mother who 
will then have passed away trom you forever. My sweet 
Alice, will, I know, exert her influence in his behalf. Be to 
“iia What you have been to me, and your reward in this 


Word ae: ° ie 
ss Mice, will be peace, and in the next ctcrna! happi- 
hess,” 
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- Howard spoke but a few and unconnected words after 
sie tnterview With her children; but Alice remained watch- 
- mie hier, Whilst her brother took his station at the 
ve taloaae en was over; and she felt that sense of aban- 
iit paren which those who have beenssimilarly 

4 “Span — it so difficult to forgot. 
oy ts po oe had passed away since Mrs. Howard slept 
“bad “ ler te the tomb of her ancestry, and Alice was 
Since cielo, from the stunning effects of her loss. 
ily Clave 1 of her mother, she had been the guests of lady 
mati ecg such it was intended she should remain, 
bia “i to the protection of Sir Charles Neville. | 
Ulight an ; og September morning, and, notwithstanding i 
tat rested on the city, and which the sun’s | 


but an express was despatched for her son, and) 


The moon was shining | | 
| affairs of the heart, she had been unable to form any decid- | 


distant waters of the Thames, the slight undula- | 


‘raised her eyes hurriedly and fearfully to the face of her com- 


‘gleams of sunshine that were upon it, but, at what hour do we 
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| beams were as yet unable to dissipate, things wore a pleasant, || grimage? Thus with Alice. 
e twixt time and eternity. As death ap-| cheerful aspect, and the effe¢ts of lady Emily’s judicious || from her the object of the affection of her previous hfe, and 
she scemed to forget all the miseries to|| kindness, and her daughter’s.jjiffection, were visible in: the || one would think she ought to have been happy to return the 
d been subject, and with a strange tenacity, | quiet, subdued smile with which Alice listened and replied || love tendered by one who was to take the place of that lost 


|| to the remarks and inquiries of the latter beside whom she 
| Was seated. Since the first overwhelming burst of grief had 
subsided, Alice had exerted herself to take an interest in the 
pains and pleasures of others, as a means of diverting her re- 
| flections from herself and the loss she had sustained, and not 
_a little of her time and thoughts were spent in trying to spec- 
ulate upon and define precisely the nature of her companion’s 
| feelings for Sir Charles Neville. A few days after the death 
of her mother, he had heen called away upon business connect- 
ed with his estate, and had not yet returned, but the frequent 
mention of his namejand the reccipt of his letters gave her many 
opportunities of judging upomthe subject. As yet, however, 
notwithstanding ali#her womanly tact and keensightedness in 


ed opinion. At times, when Alice mentioned his name, lady 
Mary spoke of him, and of his approaching marriage, with 
all the calmness and judgment of sincere disinterested friend- 
ship; at others, when it occurred as a topic of conversation 
in which she bore a part, her spirits rose toa most uncom- 


mon pitch, and by no one was Alice more unmercifully ban- | 


tered than by the usually quict gentle lady Mary. 
On the morning in question, however, the probability of his | 


‘speedy return had been matter of discussion, and Alice | 


watched her companion narrowly during the conversation. | 
Her face had continued in a burning glow whilst the subject | 
continued, and once or twice a deep sigh, struggled for utter. | 
ance; but a start, and a violent effort to suppress it as she 
panion, zppeared to Alice signs of emotion which she would | 
fain hide, even from herself. Alice imagined, too, that lady | 
Enily Clavers had lately been more observant of her daugh- | 
ter’s manners, and had frequently chided her for fits of ab-| 
straction and gloomy reverie from which 1t required an effort 
to rouse her. 

It was impossible that Alice could take so warm an inter-| 
est in the feelings of another, and not to be led to an inquiry | 
into the nature of her own for Sir Charles Neville. She} 
knew him to be worthy the affection of any woman:—cven 
public opinion, that rigid censor, was loud in proclaiming his 
purity of princple, his freedom from the vices and follies | 
common to most men of his ege, but there was a something | 
wanting. At times she thought it was talent, for Alice’s su-| 
perior mind and attainments would have been wasted vpon | 








The grave had early taken 


object,—but no! she still looked forward to find some being 
upon whom she might bestow the affection of which she 
knew her own heart capable; some one to whom she might 
give more than the love of gratitude which she felt for Sir 
|| Charles Neville. 
| (To be continued.) 
———————————— 

ARGUMENTS, 


The Thermopyle were defended by only three hundred 
men; but they were all Spartans, and in advocating our own 
cause, we ought to trust rather to the force than to the num- 
of our arguments, and to care not how few they be, should 
those few be incontrovertible. When we hear one argument 
refuted, we are apt to suspect that the others are weak; and a 
cause that is well supported, may be compared to an arch 
| that is well built—nothing can be taken away without en- 
dangering the whole.—JZacon. 


! 


MEMORY, 





Seneca says of himself, that by the mere effort of his nat- 
ural memory he was able to repeat two thousand words upon 
once hearing them each in its order. He mentions also, Por- 

tius Latro, who retained iv his memory all the declamations 

jhe had everspoken. Pliny says that Cyrus knew every sol- 
dier in his army by name, and S. Scipio all the people of 
Rome. Carneades, when required, would repeat any volume 
| found in his library as readily as if he were reading. —Cham 
ber’s Dictionary. 





DRUNKENNESS, 


A drunken man is a greater monster than any that is to 
| be found among all the creatures that God has made; as, in- 
| deed, there are characters which appears more despicable and 
| deformed in the eyes of all reasonable persons than that of a 
|drunkard. Wine often turns the good natured man into an 
| ideot, and the choleric into an assassin. It gives bitterness 
‘to resentment; it makes vanity insupportable, and displays 
“every spot of the soul in its utmost deformity.—Spectator. 


DEATH. 


A wise and due consideration of our latter end is neither to 
‘render us a sad melancholy, disconsolate people, nor to ren- 


one of merely common capacity;—moreover, she was ambi-|! der us unfit for the business and offices of our life, but to 
tious that the man whose fate was to be linked with hers, || make us more witchful, vigilant, industricus, sober, cheerful 


should command respect'in public liferby energy of mind and || 


decision of character, both of which she regretted to ebserve 


and thankful to that God, that hath been pleased, thus to 
make us serviccable to him, comfortable to ourselves, profitable 


Sir Charles incapable of evincing on several occassions which | to others; and after all this to take away the bitterness and 


she thought called for an exercise of them; but be that as it || 


may, she had of late scanned her own feelings with a strictly 


: : : , : {| 
keen and investigating eye, and she had discovered that her || 


love for Sir Charles, if love it wight be called, was not the 
love of woman—that dependant atiection, more beautiful even 
from its very weakness—but the merest love of gratitud 
fecling with which few men would be content to rest satis- 
fied. 

It is a menlancholy thing to know that we are loved less 
than we love, but it is more melancholy still to feel that in 
the 
not one being 


whole wide range of human existence we know!! 
javish that hoarded affec- | 
tion attribute of our na-|| 


ture; and which, when without an object, 1s so prone to} 


upon whom to 


and tenderness, which is an 


prey upon our own hearts. Alice experienced this solitude | 


‘and desolation of spirit to its full extent,—this indescribable | 
rf ’ i 


want of some being to whom she might unburden her heart, || 
and in whom she might repose her cares and inquictudes with | 
that full confiderrce and affection which each aud all of us may i 
have felt fo: one, and one only. She had passed that happy peri- ! 
od of life when she might tell her griei’s to the winds and water- | 
falls, and draw consolation from their sympathetic murmurs; | 
the season had gone by when she might make companions of | 
the flowers and shrubs that grew around her path. She felt! 
herself older in heart than in years. She had bid farewell 
to life’s carly day dreams sooner even than the general world, | 
hut she could not divest herself’ of her woman’s heritage—a |} 
store of unselfish affection—and she found it impossible to! 
content herself with merely the portion of happiness offercd 
to her in a marriage with one for whom she only felt estcem. | 
Sorrow may wither the flowers of joy that grow upon our 
path of life; the heavy shadow of grief may shut out the 








cease to adorn it with our own wild imaginings? At what 
age does the light of hope cease to illumine our earthly pul- 





|| us than friendship.” 


sting of death, through Jesus Chirst our Lord. 





FRIENDSIIIP. 


Piato says, “I had rather have one good friend than all 
the delights and treasures of Darius,” and Cicero, “that nei- 
ther water, fire, nor the air we breathe are more necessary to 
The writings of Tully are of expres- 
sioas tothe same purpose. Zenophon pronounced of its per. 
fection, “that 1t was above the reach of the highest human 
endowment. Bias said, “that man had secured the greatest 
good of life who had chosen a worthy friend.” Zeno being 
asked “what isa friend,” answered “he is another I.” 

SIN. 

If you would be free from sin, fly temptation; he that does 
not endeavor to avoid the one cannot expect Providence to 
protect him from the other. If the first sparks of ill were 
quenched, there would be no flame, for how can he kill who 
dares not be angry: cr be an adulterer in act who does not 
transgress in thought; how can he be perjured that fears an 
oath; who defraud that does not allow himself to covet?—-Pal. 


mer’s Aphorisms. 


TIME. 
Can it be called living, to pass our lives in doing nothing. 
Can we be said to make the best improvement of our time, 
when we let it slip without procuring any other satisfaction 
than such as pass away together with it.— Art of thinking. 
He that has not a mastcry over his inclinations; he that 
knows not how to resist the importunity of present pleasure 
or pain, for the sake of what reason tells him is fit to be done, 
wants the true principal of virtue and industry, and is in dan. 
ger of never being good for ny thing.—Locke. 
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*Tis ever meen joy’s pure light 
Is brighly round us glowing, 

Too soon, alas, is sorrow’s night 
Its shades around us throwing: 

But still, when sorrow’s pensive tear 
The feeling heart beguiles, 

The light of joy oft lingers near 
And turns our tears to smiles. 
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